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BOOK NOTES 

In these days of social and economic upheaval and universal 
change the average citizen is likely to find himself questioning the 
validity of almost every established institution, and entertaining 
misgivings about the entire structure of modern society. One who 
wishes to check up his random impressions by recourse to a concise 
body of accurate facts and well-digested opinions, drawn from 
authoritative sources, and presented in the white light of common 
sense, can do no better than refer to the volume entitled Great 
American Issues by John Hays Hammond and Jeremiah W. Jenks 
(New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1921; xi, 274 pp.). He will 
find there a broad-minded discussion of many pressing problems, 
political, social, and economic, which recognizes all legitimate points 
of view, and has the benefit of the combined academic and business 
experience which its authorship affords. He may possibly feel that 
there is a slight over-optimism with reference to the satisfactoriness 
of our established economic system, as for example in the reference 
on page 84 to the " remarkable improvement in the general standard 
of living " in the last twenty years. This statement as it stands is 
literally true, but it ignores the fact that since about 1892 the 
standard of living of a large proportion of our population, possibly 
a majority — that proportion included in the common labor class — 
has been gradually, but steadily and positively, declining. But on 
the whole he will recognize that the defense of the existing order 
is no more pronounced than is salutary as a counter-balance to the 
crop of visionary panaceas which are being offered up for public 
consumption. The book merits a wide circle of readers. 

We have had a multitude of books dealing with the political, 
diplomatic, and military causes of the World War. Now comes a 
work of unique character, by the distinguished author of The Psy- 
chology of the Crowd, offering an interpretation of the mental and 
moral elements in the conflict. Gustave Le Bon's The World in 
Revolt (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1921; 256 pp.) is a 
psychological study of our times, suggested by the tremendous up- 
heaval of the last decade. Le Bon discusses such topics as the 
mental evolution of the peoples engaged in the war, the conflicting 
principles in modern warfare, the influence of psychological factors 
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in battle, the new revolutionary movements let loose by the war, 
and the present political illusions and disillusions of Europe. The 
thesis of Le Bon's book is that the material and visible forces which 
triumphed so conspicuously in the summer of 1918 were but the 
expression of deeply seated moral forces in national life. Wherever 
there was fidelity to the best in national character, there was ulti- 
mate success; wherever there was the attempt to dragoon the soul 
of a people, there was failure. The battle of the Marne in 1914 
was won more by the dead than by the living, for it was the soul 
of Republican France that fought there. It is the application of the 
doctrine of national psychological continuity to the distressed world 
of today that forms the most interesting part of Le Bon's volume. 
He warns us against the perils of state intervention in an " imposed " 
government contrary to the inevitable and deeply rooted character 
of a people, and regards the psychological blunders of which the 
politicians at Petrograd and Versailles were guilty as the greatest 
danger now threatening the world. Societies cannot, as so many 
dreamers seem to believe, rebuild themselves as they please. The 
state cannot control, but must be controlled by, the psychological 
forces of a people which alone can make them capable of sustained 
collective effort. Reliance on any other power than the individual 
initiative, the love of work, the judgment and competence of a 
people, can result in nothing but a "dictatorship of discontent". 
Le Bon pleads for a study of " the national soul ". 

Dr. Paul S. Reinsch, a former teacher of political science and 
American minister to China, breaks a lance against existing methods 
of conducting diplomatic negotiations in a tractate entitled Secret 
Diplomacy (New York, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1922; 231 pp.). 
There are chatty chapters on eighteenth-century diplomacy and the 
characteristics of diplomatic correspondence, and a very cursory 
historical outline of the diplomacy associated with Napoleon III, 
Disraeli, Bismarck, the Triple Alliance, the Triple Entente, the 
1914 crisis, and the secret treaties of the War. In discussing the 
diplomacy leading to the War, the author does not make any exten- 
sive use of the documents recently analyzed by Professor Fay in the 
American Historical Review. He relies very largely on Lord Lore- 
burn's How the War Came, which is devoted to the question of 
England's Continental commitments and the statesmanship of Sir 
Edward (now Viscount) Grey. Without repeating Lord Loreburn's 
perscrutation of the evidence, Dr. Reinsch does not hesitate to ex- 
press definite opinions. Thus, he says that "had Germany been 
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told in July, 1914, that Great Britain would support France and 
Russia, the war would undoubtedly have been prevented" (p. 95). 
The author reviews the controversy in England over a Commons 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, but says little as to the possibility of 
machinery to insure less secrecy and more parliamentary control of 
the executive. He contents himself with pious wishes rather than 
practical suggestions, and the democratic fervor that is evident on 
almost every page, if not eloquent, is very earnest and consistent. 
" Secret diplomacy destroys public confidence " ; the language of 
ideal aims veils unconscionable actions; if democracy means any- 
thing, more and more minds must participate in the great things of 
the world ; " Lincoln's simple faith in the people has not yet been 
adequately applied in international affairs" (p. 221), and, finally: 
" Patient, sound, upbuilding influences shall have to work power- 
fully on the masses of men, and on their leaders, before we may 
finally overcome the evils that express themselves in practices in- 
herent in a system such as that we call ' secret diplomacy ', before 
the world may be made an abode of mutual confidence and helpful- 
ness instead of a house of imprisonment, suspicion and terror " (p. 
224). 

To most Americans the affairs of the Mahommedan world seem very 
remote. Having no long-established dependencies populated by mil- 
lions of Mussulmans, like British India or French Morocco, we have 
not faced the need of taking into consideration the religious and social 
system of the 250,000,000 Moslems, whose far-reaching plans for the 
vindication of their intense religious faith and their nationalistic aspir- 
ations have been making startling advances in the last twenty years. 
Two recent books bring this problem before us with distinct emphasis. 
Lothrop Stoddard follows his Rising Tide of Color with a book on The 
New World of Islam (Charles Scribner's Sons, 192 1 ; vii, 362 pp.) in 
which he discusses the awakening of the " immovable East". He 
finds that the influence of Western penetration, with its stimulus to 
political change following on economic rehabilitation, has produced in 
the Orient a ferment such as it has not known since the days of the 
rapid sweep of Islam from the borders of India to the Straits of Gib- 
raltar more than a thousand years ago. To the religious motive of 
Pan-Islamism is now added the political thirst for national " self- 
determination" — first encouraged in theory, and then rudely deceived 
in practice, by the World War and the Treaty of Versailles. Especi- 
ally valuable are the chapters on the nationalist movements in Egypt 
and India and the final chapter on " Social Unrest and Bolshevism ", 
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in which Stoddard deals with the imminent danger of the union of the 
discontented Mohammedans of the Near East with the forces of Bol- 
shevist Russia. The book is documented with a wealth of references to 
works of special students of Islam in the countries of Europe, as well 
as by quotations from scores of Moslem writers in the lands of the 
Crescent. There is nothing sensational in Stoddard's treatment of the 
renaissance of the Mohammedan world, but the reader feels in every 
page the immense significance of the movement. It behooves the 
nations of the West to set their house in order to meet a crusade that 
is growing every year stronger in the conscious unity of faith and 
purpose. 

A very different book from Stoddard's is Talcott Williams' Turkey, 
a World Problem of Today (Doubleday, Page and Company, 1921 ; 
viii, 336 pp.). The author was born in a missionary family at Mosul 
on the banks of the Tigris, and spent his boyhood and early youth 
among the mingled races of the Turkish Empire, until he came to 
America, nearly sixty years ago, to begin his long and distinguished career 
as a journalist. Williams' book is narrower in scope than Stoddard's. 
It grew out of a series of lectures on Turkey delivered before the 
Lowell Institute in Boston in 1900, and is a popular presentation of 
the history and institutions of the Ottoman Turks. The tone of the 
book, also, is totally different from that of Stoddard's. Instead of 
giving us a dispassionate survey of the Mohammedan world, with ample 
reference to authorities both Christian and Moslem , Williams writes 
an ardent arraignment of the Turk through the six centuries since 
Othman appeared before the waters which bathe the walls of Constan- 
tinople, with his black tent and his two flocks of goats. The narrative 
is enlivened with many a picturesque incident from the author's own 
memory, as well as burdened with many obscure historical allusions 
beyond the memory of the vast majority of fairly well educated readers. 
Occasionally there is a tendency to grow oracular. Finally, while 
Stoddard's book is an impersonal exposition of the current forces in 
the Mohammedan world, based on the confession that "all that we 
may venture wisely is to observe, describe, and analyze the various 
elements in the great transition " , Williams declares in his preface that 
his book " presents a direct plea for the acceptance by the United 
States of a mandatory from the League of Peace for Asiatic Turkey and 
Constantinople, or as much of it as could be saved from other powers". 
This is the interpretation of his subtitle, " A World Problem of To- 
day ". No less than fifteen times in the book does Williams return to 
the charge that the United States has missed its recurrent opportunity 
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to save Turkey from internal anarchy and moral bankruptcy. The 
argument of chapter after chapter leads up to this conclusion. Like 
Cato's Carthaginem delendam the refrain is repeated again and again : 
the salvation of Turkey lies in American protection. Cato was suc- 
cessful at last — but his cause was undoubtedly more popular. 

An informing and suggestive survey of the Zionist movement is 
Dr. Horace Meyer Kallen's Zionism and World Politics — A Study 
in History and Social Psychology (Garden City: Doubleday, Page & 
Company, 1921; xii, 345 pp.). There are five chapters on the 
origins and history of Zionism, bringing the narrative down to the 
middle of the nineteenth century. These are followed by an inter- 
esting chapter on the " secular nationalism " of the Jews of Eastern 
Europe, which suggests a relationship between organized Zionism 
and the growth of political and cultural nationalism on the Conti- 
nent from the middle of the last century to the outbreak of the 
Great War. The role of American Jewry in the development of 
Zionism in Palestine, the impetus given Zionism by the sufferings of 
the Jews in the War and in post-bellum Eastern Europe, the pre- 
sentation of the Jewish cause at the Peace Conference of Paris, the 
diplomatic negotiations from Versailles to San Remo, are treated in 
order. There are two excellent chapters on the Near Eastern 
Question, one dealing with the period before 1914, the other with 
the period since the armistice. Dr. Kallen writes in a spirit of frank 
sympathy with the Zionist movement, although he is always suffi- 
ciently critical to realize that " there are two types of prejudice 
about the Jews — those entertained by Jews and those entertained by 
non-Jews ". The book is intended to be of interest to the general 
reader as well as to the student; nevertheless, further documenta- 
tion and a critical bibliography would have materially improved 
the work. 

Otto H. Kahn is one of the outstanding characters in the field of 
business of America, not simply because of his prominence in busi- 
ness, as such, but because of the breadth of his interests in all aspects 
of the nation's life. His book on Our Economic and Other Problems 
(New York, George H. Doran Company, 1920; vi, 420 pp.) repre- 
senting a collection of essays and addresses on business, foreign rela- 
tions, the war and art, etc., pictures the ideals and philosophy of 
what is best in " American business". One will not, by any means, 
always agree with Mr. Kahn. His portrayal of E. H. Harriman 
is certainly more complimentary than that redoubtable gentleman 
deserved. But if American business as a whole were imbued with 
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the spirit of idealism and the sense of social responsibility which 
Mr. Kahn displays in his book and in his acts, the path of economic 
progress stretching out before the country would be less tortuous 
and stony than it now appears to be. 

Professor William Starr Myers, in Socialism and American Ideals 
(Princeton University Press, 1919; ix, 89 pp.) attacks the matter 
at hand with all the ardor of a knight-errant going forth to slay a 
dragon. This Socialism is a wicked, dangerous thing (he does not 
quite call it a loathsome disease but he groups it with other things 
so designated) and as such must it be dealt with. He does not 
argue with the steadfast coolness of one debating a question which 
may conceivably have " much to be said on both sides ". Rather, he 
lays about him with a will, making many references to the evils 
rife in Germany under the bureaucratic, pseudo-socialistic regime 
which obtained there in the years preceding the war. He even goes 
so far as to lay the responsibility for the brutality of the German 
soldier at the door of the " de-souling materialistic influence of 
Socialism on the common people of Germany during the past twenty- 
five years." This attitude of mind is attributable, no doubt, to the 
fact that the articles which make up the book were written during 
the war (appearing in the New York Journal of Commerce and 
Commercial Bulletin and later reprinted under date of November 
28, 1918) and bear the imprint of that period of emotionalism. 
This is not meant to imply that Professor Myers does not offer 
some sound support for his contention that " Socialism is in theory 
and practice absolutely opposed and contrary to the principles of 
Americanism, of democracy and even of the Christian- Jewish re- 
ligion itself." His arguments, though not strikingly original, for 
the most part have weight It is the manner, rather than the sub- 
stance of his remarks that has the chivalric ring. In the first three 
chapters of the book he upholds his view that Socialism is un- 
American, undemocratic and un-Christian. Chapter iv is devoted 
to some instances of the failure of Socialism and chapter v deals 
with what he considers the true antidote, that is, cooperative effort. 
Some readers, perhaps some Socialists, may be surprised to learn 
from Professor Myers that Socialism would guarantee to supply the 
citizenry of the land with happiness ; nay, would cram it down their 
throats, whether or no. It is doubtful whether the most sanguine 
of Socialists, looking at the world through the rosiest of spectacles, 
would undertake to promise that elusive wood-bird, happiness, to 
those who should put his theories into practice. 
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In the second volume of A History of British Socialism (New York, 
Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 1921 ; xi, 413 pp.) Mr. Max Beer shows 
the same qualities of painstaking research that he displayed in his first 
volume, which was reviewed in the December, 19 19, issue of this jour- 
nal. The period covered is from the beginning of the Chartist move- 
ment to the close of the World War. The first half of the volume is 
devoted to a temperate and well-balanced history of Chartism, based 
principally upon original sources. This amount of space may seem to 
overrate the importance of Chartism in the general history of British 
Socialism, but the author shows that the "ulterior motives" of the 
Chartists, at least during the early stages of the movement, were social- 
revolutionary and that their influence upon the British working classes 
was far-reaching. In the second half of the volume, which describes 
the development of socialist thought and the rise and progress of 
socialist organizations in England during the last sixty years, students 
of the modern British labor movement will find an indispensable store- 
house of information. For the general reader a less inclusive and 
more discriminating narrative might have been more serviceable. 

The publication of a summary of the results of the careful inves- 
tigation of the National Bureau of Economic Research into Income 
in the United States: Its Amount and Distribution — igog-igig 
(New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1921; xvi, 152 pp.) 
marks an important event in the progress of economic statistics in 
the United States. The Bureau's staff, consisting of Wesley C. 
Mitchell, Wilford I. King, Frederick R. Macaulay and Oswald W. 
Knauth, devoted more than a year to the task of bringing together 
all the available information with reference to incomes, testing the 
accuracy and adequacy of this information by all the means known 
to statisticians and deducing from it conclusions touching the dis- 
tribution of income year by year. The principal findings of the 
investigators are : that the total national income increased from 
$28,800,000,000 in 1909 to $61,000,000,000 in 1918, or from $319 
to $586 per capita of the population ; that this increase was largely 
due to the inflation of prices, since on the basis of 1913 prices the 
change would have been from a total of $30,100,000,000 in 1909 to 
only $38,800,000,000 in 1918, or from $333 to $372 per capita; 
and that in 1918 about 86 per cent of the persons gainfully em- 
ployed had incomes of less than $2000 per annum, and only about 
14 per cent, incomes above this sum. A second volume, giving full 
information in regard to the details on which these and other find- 
ings are based and the methods employed in reaching them, is 
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promised for early publication, when a critical review of the whole 
undertaking will be possible. While in a sense this investigation 
gives us no new information touching incomes in the United States, 
it is of the greatest value in supplying the most careful and authori- 
tative available analysis and interpretation of existing income data. 
Until the Government itself undertakes a comprehensive census of 
incomes, it will stand as our most dependable source of informa- 
tion on this important subject. 

In International Finance and its Reorganization (New York, E. 
P. Dutton and Company, 1922; xli, 702 pp.) Mr. E. M. Friedman 
has followed up his well-known works on Labor and Reconstruction 
and International Commerce and Reconstruction. The plan of the 
present volume is much the same, being chiefly a compilation of a 
mass of figures and a presentation of the arguments of the chief 
writers on both sides of every controverted question. As in the 
preceding volumes, Mr. Friedman refrains from the attempt to add 
much to the arguments. His summing-up is on the whole moderate 
and well-balanced, although we might desire a little more vigor both 
of thought and of expression. The present volume discusses the 
facts of the war under the three heads of public debt and taxes, 
currency, and credit and foreign exchange ; while the factors in the 
financial reorganization include the capital levy, the inter-allied 
debts, the German indemnity, and international loans for the restora- 
tion of Europe. As in the case of its predecessors, the book will be 
found exceedingly convenient for reference. 

There is a growing appreciation, especially in the larger indus- 
tries, of the importance of such factors as labor turnover, labor 
productivity, and such psychological elements as contentment, plant 
spirit, cooperation and understanding on the part of workers. 
Daniel Bloomfield's Labor Maintenance, a practical handbook of 
employers' service work (New York, the Ronald Press Company, 
1920; xvii, 530 pp.) is both timely and useful, particularly as a 
guide to perplexed employers, who realize, as never before, that in 
the present conditions of industry the world over the human factor 
in the problems of management is worth fully as much attention 
and consideration as the insurance, upkeep, and replacement of 
machinery and the physical plant, or the fluctuations in cost and 
kind of raw materials used in the industry. Labor Maintenance has 
much of interest for the intensive student of the labor problem 
although it does not furnish a good historical background for the 
problem it discusses. Neither does it give as complete a descriptive 
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account as desirable of current experiments which are very numerous 
and significant. It is more or less dogmatic, as indeed a handbook 
for the guidance of practical men must needs be. It does interpret, 
however, in a broad and sane spirit, the results of the best efforts 
by progressive and wide-awake employers to provide in an organized 
way for the recruiting, training and development of their plant 
personnel, for such voice and participation on the part of their per- 
sonnel in the determination of the conditions under which they 
work and, most important of all, for the organized service of every 
kind that the plant as a whole or any division thereof may render 
to every individual employee to enable the humblest worker to play 
an increasingly responsible and profitable part in an enterprise 
which he can understand and in which he can feel that he has an 
individual interest. 

Robert Owen should not be held responsible for the failures of 
earlier efforts in so-called welfare work. On the contrary, Owen 
deserves great credit for having advocated a century ago a present- 
day view of the responsibilities of management, and for having 
pointed out to employers the value of the fullest recognition of the 
human factor in industry. Mr. Bloomfield might have contributed 
more toward the advancement of the transition from the older type 
of welfare to the newer service work if he had given us a clearer 
and more complete analysis of why welfare work, as conceived one 
or two decades ago and still practised on an extensive scale, has not 
met expectations but has fallen far short of the promise which 
recent service work gives when it is based on fundamentally sound 
democratic principles. 

For years students of banking in America suffered for the lack of 
books adequately expounding the practice of American banking. 
The available treatises discussed history and theory with only casual 
reference to practical operations. In the December, 1921, issue of 
this journal reference was made to the valuable book on Practical 
Bank Operation published by the National City Bank. This book 
set forth in elaborate detail the exact practice of a large metropolitan 
institution. W. H. Kniffin in American Banking Practice (New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1921; xiii, 389 pp.) has con- 
tributed another useful book to the same field. Whereas the Na- 
tional City Bank volume dealt with the practices of a single institu- 
tion, Mr. Kniffin's new work concerns American banking practice as 
a whole. The method of approach also varies somewhat. The Na- 
tional City Bank publication is centered about administrative organ- 
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ization and operation, while the Kniffin book proceeds topically 
according to the somewhat loose logical connection that obtains 
between the different topics. But taken together the books supple- 
ment each other very well and for some time will fully meet the 
need that has so long gone unsatisfied. 

An opportunity to study the development of a nation's economic 
life, as that development is influenced by its banking institutions, is 
afforded by Mr. Victor Ross's History of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce (Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1920; vol. I, xvi, 
516 pp.). The occasion of the publication was the bank's fiftieth 
anniversary. The first volume deals with the history of the institu- 
tions whose amalgamation produced the present-day Canadian Bank 
of Commerce. These institutions in different sections of the Do- 
minion grew out of the life of their districts. The history adequately 
sets forth the early conditions of production and trade in the areas 
concerned and the problems and vicissitudes which the banks had to 
encounter. The second volume will probably deal with the later 
history of the amalgamated institution. As a whole the work prom- 
ises to be a genuine contribution to economic history, because the 
interests of this bank are as wide and almost as old as Canada itself. 

It is, of course, a truism to say that our modern economic system 
with its division of labor and exchange depends upon capital. We 
speak of it as " capitalistic ", but rather to emphasize the character 
of the ownership than the real function and importance of capital. 
In The English Capital Market (London, Methuen and Co., Ltd., 
1921; ix, 297 pp.) Mr. F. Lavington supplies an interesting and 
valuable study of the gathering together and apportioning to use 
of capital in England. He makes no distinction between the dif- 
ferent " kinds " of capital and the uses to which they are put, but 
he regards as a unit the whole machinery of commercial and invest- 
ment banking in the task of accumulating capital and putting it to 
use. Throughout he is concerned with interpretation rather than 
with description, and the changes in detail wrought by the war are, 
therefore, scarcely noticed. The purpose is to set forth the general 
lines along which the machinery making up the capital market really 
functions, and this purpose Mr. Lavington fully accomplishes. 

One of the results of the French interest in Syria has been the pub- 
lication of an archseological and historical library, under the auspices 
of the high commissioner of France. The first volume is a well printed 
edition of a work on the land tax by the celebrated Abou Yousof 
Ya'Koub. Professor E. Fagnan has translated and annotated this 
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classic, which dates from the eighth century, under the title of Le 
Livre de Vimpdt fonder — Kitdb el-Khar&dj (Paris, Paul Geuthner, 
1921 ; viii, 352 pp.). While the work will be of interest primarily 
to archaeologists, it is not without value to students of the history of 
taxation, for we find here in detail a picture of the fiscal conditions of 
the eighth century. Not an insignificant part of the book deals with 
general social problems, including those of slavery and penology. 

Before his retirement from public life Lord Rosebery was in great 
demand as the orator of the day at centennial celebrations, unveil- 
ings of statues and similar occasions, and he responded generously 
to the invitations that were showered upon him; nor was he deaf 
to the solicitations of magazine editors for articles and reviews. 
Mr. John Buchan's collection of Lord Rosebery's Miscellanies, Liter- 
ary and Historical (London, Hodder and Stoughton, 1921; 2 vols.: 
vii, 372; vi, 347 pp.) consists mainly of reprints of occasional 
speeches and articles, many of them previously difficult of access, to 
be found only in the files of newspapers and periodicals or in small 
privately printed editions. The brochure on Lord Randolph 
Churchill, included in Mr. Buchan's collection, is a brilliant inter- 
pretation, by a contemporary and friend, of one of the most baffling 
personalities in the history of English politics; the essay on Peel 
lifts a little the veil of mystery behind which the British cabinet, in 
the last decade of the last century, did its work ; the address on the 
union of England and Scotland, delivered before the speaker was 
twenty-five years old, was a masterly performance. Yet Mr. Buchan 
is right in calling this a collection of opuscula. It is not by these, 
charming and penetrating and stimulating as they often are, that 
Lord Rosebery will be judged, but by his great parliamentary 
speeches, which delighted, even when they did not convince, the 
House of Lords, and which must one day be disinterred from their 
resting place in the massive mausoleum of Hansard. 

In The King's Council in the North (London and New York, 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1921; x, 532 pp.) Miss R. R. Reid has 
expanded a dissertation submitted to the University of London for 
the degree of Doctor of Literature into a comprehensive history of 
an institution about which very little had previously been known. 
Like the Star Chamber, the Council in the North was one of the 
prerogative courts that flourished in England under the Tudor and 
early Stuart sovereigns and were swept away by the Long Parlia- 
ment. It has generally been regarded as a creation of Henry VIII's, 
established by him for the purpose of restoring order in the North 
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of England after the great insurrection known as the Pilgrimage of 
Grace. Miss Reid shows that we must go farther back for its 
origin — at least as far as Richard III, and Richard was building on 
earlier foundations. The author is decidedly sympathetic towards 
the Council, which has generally been condemned by historians as 
an instrument of royal tyranny, and towards its most famous presi- 
dent, the ill-fated Earl of Strafford. She believes that the dissolu- 
tion of the Council was unwise and shows that there was a substan- 
tial demand for its restoration during the reign of Charles II. A 
twenty-five page appendix on authorities gives evidence of the extent 
of the author's research and should prove useful to students of the 
English constitution in early modern times. Here and there one 
finds statements and implications to which exception can be taken, 
and perhaps the historical introduction given in Part I could be 
condensed to advantage, but slight blemishes do not seriously mar 
this scholarly and valuable contribution to the literature of English 
constitutional history, which incidentally throws new light upon a 
number of subjects in social, economic and religious history. 

Upwards of a year ago the eminent medievalist, Mr. T. F. Tout, 
delivered a series of four lectures at the University of Rennes. In 
these he addressed himself to the task of uncovering the forces of 
attraction which have operated in the past to draw together the two 
great countries which face each other across the English channel. 
The substance of these lectures he has elaborated and published 
under the title, France and England: Their Relations in the Middle 
Ages and Now (Manchester, University Press, 1922; viii, 168 pp.). 
The " now " receives but short shrift, only about ten pages being 
devoted to the period since the middle of the fifteenth century. In 
thus confining his discussion to the Middle Ages the author probably 
does well, for, as he himself points out, after the Hundred Years' 
War growing national contrasts as evidenced in language, institu- 
tions, religion, and commercial and colonial rivalry tended to sever 
the two countries ever more widely. Prior to that, however, he finds 
the forces of attraction stronger than those of repulsion ; " the 
contrast ... in institutions as in national psychology, true enough 
in some later ages, has for the Middle Ages been tremendously 
over-stressed " (p. 99). We are reminded that both countries shared 
the cosmopolitan civilization common to western Europe in the early 
Middle Ages, that the Norman conquest brought a mingling of 
blood and culture, that Angevin kings ruled over more of the soil 
of present-day France than did the French monarchs, and that, 
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while Capetian and Angevin princes might quarrel, spiritual and 
institutional affinities held the peoples of the two countries closely 
together. Until the fifteenth century, wars engendered little popular 
animosity. Though writing with the confessed object of empha- 
sizing the " points in common between the two peoples ", the 
author is not enticed by his aim into a distortion of historical fact. 
The book makes no contribution to knowledge, but it furnishes a 
useful and readable corrective of the commonly accepted view of the 
traditional animosities of the two great western allies. 

" To present in perspective the most salient facts about present- 
day government " within the compass of eighty-two pages is a rather 
ambitious undertaking. It has been attempted by Herman Finer 
with considerable success in one of The World of To-day series, 
Foreign Governments at Work: An Introductory Study (Oxford, 
Oxford University Press, 1921; 84 pp.). A suggestive preliminary 
chapter discusses the problem of government as the problem of 
power wielded by certain people elevated to official positions; the 
reasons for the difference and likeness between systems of govern- 
ment, and the influence of history, dominant personalities, and con- 
scious imitation in shaping constitutional development. The re- 
maining chapters on France, the new German Constitution, and the 
United States (with a few references to Switzerland) consider only 
distinctive features of the governmental systems. The text will be 
of interest to the general reader and the footnotes will be of value 
to the student, since they give many references to recent literature, 
particularly that dealing with the new German Constitution. There 
are a few positive errors and half-truths, but in view of the abbre- 
viation that was necessary, it is remarkable that these are not more 
numerous. Mr. Finer is an assistant in the Department of Public 
Administration of the London School of Economics, and acknowl- 
edges the assistance of Mr. Harold Laski. Mr. Laski's influence is 
discernible in the emphasis on certain points and in the idiosyncra- 
sies of the footnotes. 

Of the new constitutions adopted in Europe the most important 
is the German, and of the many treatises which already deal with it, 
the most valuable is M. Rene" Brunet's La Constitution allemande 
du 11 Aout ipip (Paris, Payot, 1921 ; xviii, 364 pp.). The author 
is well-equipped for his task. He is professor of constitutional law 
at Caen, and, while preparing his book, was counsellor of the French 
Embassy in Berlin. His discussion avoids the pitfalls of nebulous 
theory and the easy paths of simple description, but the pity is that 
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with his facilities for observation and documentation, M. Brunet has 
not produced a better book. He does well not to emulate the Ger- 
man writers who are producing ponderous tomes on theoretical points 
or arguing for particular changes, but, on the other hand, M. Brunet 
has been too content to paraphrase the text of the Constitution, and, 
while he adds much, he could have added a great deal more in 
making accessible the vast pamphlet literature which was issued to 
persuade Germany's " founding fathers ", and in analyzing more at 
length the Weimar debates to show the suggestions that were dis- 
carded and the sources of the provisions that found their way into 
the final instrument. The major portion of the book, however, is 
wisely devoted to the more important and unusual points of the 
Constitution. Is Germany a unitary or federal state {Einheitstaat 
oder Bundesstaat) ? M. Brunet inclines on the whole to the former 
view. The tests that he applies are the powers of the individual 
states {Lander) to dispose of their own territories, to determine 
their forms of government, and to participate as states in formu- 
lating the will of the Reich (page 61). The place of Prussia in the 
Reich receives careful consideration, and there are interesting sec- 
tions on direct government, executive responsibility, the diluted bi- 
cameral system, and the very advanced provisions for nationaliza- 
tion and the control of economic life. Particularly to be commended 
is M. Brunet's discussion of the councils during the events leading 
to the revolution ; the struggle of the advocates of functional repre- 
sentation in the constitutional assembly, and the final compromise 
on the National Economic Council {Reichswirtschaftsrat). The 
author is conservative and objective in his treatment, and while he 
has a few doubts as to whether the Constitution will work, he does 
not hesitate to praise it. From the point of view of technical juris- 
prudence, he declares it to be " well made " ; and in spite of some 
obscurities, it is " logical, audacious, carefully conceived and solidly 
built" (page 320). An introduction to the volume is contributed 
by M. Joseph Barthelemy, who is known to American students as a 
professor of law rather than in his new role of a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies. The introduction is written in a parliamen- 
tary rather than an academic manner: from the point of view of 
French security, the unitary features of the Constitution cannot be 
commended. Hopes are deceived and perils are not lessened. The 
Constitution completes the ideal of Bismarck (page ix), and while 
M. Barthelemy admits the possibility of Et ab hoste doceri, the 
safety of France is the standard by which the German governmental 
arrangements are judged. 
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In his Modern Democracies Lord Bryce regretted that historians 
and political philosophers have paid so little attention to the gov- 
ernmental institutions of the twenty republics (other than the United 
States) in the Western Hemisphere. " Most writers," he said, 
" have been content to refer to them as awful examples of what 
befalls people who have cast themselves loose from monarchial in- 
stitutions. Even Sir Henry Maine in his ingenious but elusive book 
on Popular Government (published in 1885) did not hesitate to 
make them the basis of his case against Democracy." Especially 
welcome, therefore, is a very careful study of the political institu- 
tions of one of these countries, L. S. Rowe's The Federal System of 
the Argentine Republic (Washington: The Carnegie Institution, 
1921; vii, 161 pp.). It should be of particular interest to Amer- 
ican students since the constitution of the United States has had a 
great deal of influence on the form and content of the Argentine 
federal system. This influence, Mr. Rowe points out, has been ex- 
aggerated, and the constitutional practices of the two countries 
disclose many contrasts of fundamental significance. " The oppor- 
tunity is thus afforded to study the operation of constitutional pro- 
visions identical in form under totally different conditions." Half 
of the monograph is given over to historical material and a discus- 
sion of the relation of the federal government to the provinces. 
The second half is devoted to the organization and principles of the 
federal system. The bibliographical note is a complete index of 
works on Argentine's constitutional law and appendices give the 
text of the constitution, a summary of the electoral law, some docu- 
ments illustrative of the republic's constitutional development, and 
statistics of illiteracy — a condition which makes some oligarchic and 
central control inevitable. Mr. Rowe's study was made during an 
extensive residence in Argentine. If it is followed by monographs 
on some of the other South American governments, Lord Bryce's 
regret will no longer be well founded. 

For many years to come students of politics will be profoundly 
interested in the manner in which governments met the tests im- 
posed upon them by the exigencies of the world war. Flexible con- 
stitutions were changed; rigid constitutions were stretched to the 
breaking point; new experiments were made; machinery functioned 
differently and was added to. A rather conservative critic has said 
that in England Mr. Lloyd George's War Cabinet worked as many 
changes in the English Constitution as had the previous century of 
growth. In the United States the chief effects were in the vast 
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extension of the powers of the federal government and the increased 
importance of the presidential office. The latter problem is fully 
dealt with by Mr. Clarence A. Berdahl's War Powers of the Execu- 
tive in the United States (Urbana, University of Illinois Studies in 
the Social Sciences, 1921 ; 296 pp.). Prepared as a doctoral disser- 
tation, the study is an admirable example of the possibilities of 
laborious and meticulous research. Mr. Berdahl's labors have made 
him familiar with all sorts of sources: secondary treatises, judicial 
decisions, histories, biographies, newspaper articles, presidential 
messages, executive orders, treaties, public documents, and the Con- 
gressional Record. A phrase is even translated from an article 
written for a French periodical by Professor Garner, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. According to Mr. Berdahl's classification, the 
President's powers are divisible into four groups: powers relating 
to the beginning of war; military powers in time of war; civil 
powers in time of war, and powers relating to the termination of 
war. The third group is the most interesting and the most difficult ; 
the questions it raises are not so much those of constitutional law 
as of political control, departmental articulation, and administrative 
organization. Mr. Berdahl gives so many details that one retains 
only a very hazy picture of what actually happened. Special ad- 
ministrative agencies; police supervision with regard to aliens and 
censorship, control of food, fuel, trade, industry, transportation 
and communication — these were the most difficult problems of the 
war government. The experience acquired in dealing with them 
should furnish valuable lessons for the future. Mr. Berdahl gives 
all the facts but is reluctant to praise or criticize, and the reader of 
this part of his monograph will not have any clear impression of 
administrative machinery which was well run with the President as 
chief engineer, or that was so poorly adjusted that it failed, or was 
able to function only with great waste. The very extensive footnotes 
and a full bibliography help to make the study of value to students. 
Two technically useful little volumes of a complementary sort 
have recently come to our desk. In Field Work and Social Re- 
search (New York, The Century Company, 1920; xi, 224 pp.), 
Professor F. Stuart Chapin (Smith College) has accumulated in a 
practical arrangement data and exhibits of well-tested methods used 
in making first-hand investigations of conditions of living and of 
laboring. The information which Dr. Chapin has collected is organ- 
ized in such a manner as to make the volume valuable as a hand- 
book as well as a reference work. The use of field-work findings 
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and a very effective method of correcting undesirable conditions are 
described in the volume prepared by Mary Swain Routzahn for the 
Russell Sage Foundation (New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 
1920; xi, 151 pp.) and is entitled Traveling Publicity Campaigns. 
The book sets forth very concrete methods of selling ideas of social 
betterment, stimulating ambition, and demonstrating how this am- 
bition may be attained. The value of direct communication and of 
the appeal to the eye has never been doubted. This work, itself 
elaborately illustrated, outlines ways and means of making such an 
appeal by the use of materials transported on motor vehicles. 

Broken Homes (New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1921; 208 
PP-) by Joanna C. Colcord, Superintendent of the Charity Organ- 
ization of the City of New York, is " a study of family desertion 
and its social treatment." Although it is written by a specialist 
and will serve as a handbook for the social worker, there is much 
to be gleaned from it by any reader who is interested in his fellow- 
men. It shows what patience, tact, sympathy, quickness of wit, and 
technique are required in this field of work. This is especially well 
illustrated by the series of letters in chapter vii written by a district 
secretary and addressed to " Mr. Andrews ". They exhibit personal 
interest in the man and all that concerns him and offer him sound 
advice and encouragement to make good in an up-hill fight The 
book is more particularly worthy of note, however, as showing the 
development in the treatment of desertion during the last twenty 
years or so. There was an early stage when charity organizations, 
by stepping in prematurely to aid the abandoned family, played 
into the hands of the deserting husband. Upon this period followed 
one in which things went to the other extreme and disciplinary laws 
of a rigorous nature were enacted. Finally, the third and most 
recent method of treatment sets out to moderate the two previous 
extremes; not to help the family out-of-hand but rather to help 
them to get on their own feet ; not to send the deserter to prison if 
other ways of dealing with him are practicable. This method at- 
tempts to straighten out the tangles caused by desertion by studying 
the case in its entire setting ; getting as much light as possible on all 
the circumstances, past and present, which may have been contribu- 
tory causes of the final act. Miss Colcord offers a constructive sug- 
gestion for the preventive treatment of desertion in the form of a 
bureau of family advice ; this bureau to rely on the services of 
social workers, doctors and psychiatrists; to be strictly confidential 
in nature ; and to be run along the lines of a clinic. 



